Dudley

In spite of privations, the pioneers and their
wives were glad to confide their children to her
and the school records bear well-known names,
such as Chouteau, Mullanphy, Pratte.

In 1821 another convent was founded at Grand
Coteau, La., and there, as at St. Michael's, La.,
founded four years later, the religious conducted
a boarding-school for the daughters of the plant-
ers, a day school for the white children of the
parish, and, in addition to these institutions,
classes for the instruction of the negroes. Mother
Duchesne when stationed in Missouri made two
long voyages to Louisiana to visit these schools,
and on one of the return journeys contracted yel-
low fever and was put ashore where she nearly
died of exposure and neglect. In founding a con-
vent in St. Louis, she fulfilled an ardent desire
of the foundress of her Order, Mother Barat, and
by opening a mission school among the Indians
of Kansas she realized her own long-cherished
hope. At that time she was over seventy and
broken in health, but with spirit undaunted she
had pleaded to be sent to the red men, and in 1841
she made the perilous voyage up the river to
Westport, Kan. Her work among the Pota-
watomi at Sugar Creek was confined to example
and prayer, so that the Indians picturesquely
designated her as "the woman who always prays."
She had hoped to be left at that post to the end of
her life, but was recalled to St. Charles where she
remained in humble hidden labor, in suffering
and prayer, until her death in November 1852.
The members of the Historical Society of Mis-
souri, after discussing what their state owes to
its pioneer women, in 1918 voted Mother Philip-
pine Duchesne as the greatest benefactress. They
put an account of her life and work into their
archives and had her name inscribed on a bronze
tablet, placed in the Jefferson Memorial Building,
St. Louis.

IMother Philippine Duchcsne (1879), by Abbe Louis
Baunard, translated from the French by Lady Georgiana
Fullerton; M. T. Kelly, A Life's Ambition (1910) ; G.
E. McGloin, Venerable Philippine Duchesne (1914) ; A
Grain of Wheat (1918) ; Marjory Erskine, Mother Phil-
ippine Duchesne (1926) ; unpublished letters and jour-
nals--1                                                                 M.E.

DUDLEY, BENJAMIN WINSLOW (Apr.
12, 1785-Jan. 20, 1870), surgeon, one of the
fourteen children of Ambrose Dudley, a captain
in. the Revolutionary army and later a well-known
Baptist preacher, was born in Spotsylvania
County, Va. When one year of age he was taken
to Kentucky by his parents and grew up near
Lexington, His somewhat meager early educa-
tion was acquired at the Lexington schools and
there he began Hie study of medicine under the
direction of Dr. Frederick Ridgdy, of whom he

Dudley

always spoke in terms of warmest praise. In
1804 he entered the University of Pennsylvania
and there received the degree of M.D. (1806).
He returned home and began practise, at the
same time, in order to acquire funds for further
study, engaging in trade. In 1810 he went to New
Orleans on a flatboat and buying a shipload of
flour sailed for Europe. In Gibraltar and Lisbon
he sold his cargo and made his way through
Spain to Paris. Here and in London he spent
four years of study under such masters as Larrey,
Cooper, and Abernethy. Returning, a member of
the Royal College of Surgeons, to Lexington
(1814) he began a long career of professional
toil, taking no vacations and rarely leaving the
city. At the founding of the medical department
of Transylvania University (1817) he became
professor of anatomy and surgery, his former
fellow students, Daniel Drake \_q.vJ\ and Rich-
ardson, also accepting chairs. Misunderstandings
characterized the opening of the new school, fol-
lowed by pamphleteering, and culminating in a
duel in which Dudley wounded Richardson in the
thigh and then saved his life by promptly (and
with Richardson's permission) stopping the
blood flow with his thumb. In 1836 he successfully
removed a cataract and gave sight to a man who
had been blind since birth, the first operation of
its kind in what was then called the West. Lex-
ington having proved too small to support a medi-
cal school, in 1837 an attempt was made to trans-
fer the institution to Louisville, but Dudley
declined to leave, and followed the waning for-
tunes of the school until it closed, his last lecture
being delivered in 1850. He retired from practise
in 1853 except for an occasional consultation.
His last years were spent in comfort at "Fair-
lawn," his country place near Lexington, and
there he died.

In many respects Dudley was in advance of his
time. He condemned blood letting, saying that
a man's life is shortened a year for each bleeding.
He had great faith in the value of boiled water in
surgery and used quantities of it at the time of his
operations and in the after care of his cases. His
technique was characterized by absolute clean-
liness in every detail for, though bacteriology
was an undreamed-of science, he realized that
filth, dirt, and impure water in some way con-
tain the seeds of disease. His fear of impure
water was particularly valuable during the chol-
era epidemic in Lexington (1832) when those
who followed his advice escaped. He was origi-
nal in the use of the trephine in traumatic epilepsy
and in the treatment (by gradual pressure) of
fungus cerebri, and was particularly skilful in
the use of the bandage in medical as well as
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